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which is presented between the extra- vascular animal and the extra- 
vascular vegetable tissues. He expresses a hope that the application 
to surgery of the above law, with reference to the prolongation of 
blood-vessels into the extra- vascular tissues during disease, and to 
pathology in the investigation of the nature of morbid structures, 
particularly of those classes which contain no blood-vessels, will be 
not devoid of interest, and will be productive of some advantage. 

The Society then adjourned over the Whitsun recess, to meet 
again on the 10th of June next. 



June 10, 1841. 
The MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, President, in the Chair. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Westminster, Sir Thomas Baring, 
Bart., Edward Blore, Esq., Samuel Seaward, Esq. and Alfred Smee, 
Esq., were balloted for, and duly elected into the Society. 

The following papers were read, viz.— 

1. " Magnetic-term Observations made at Milan, on the 21st and 
22nd of April, 1841." Communicated by Professor Carlini, For. 
Memb. R.S. 

2. " Register of Tidal Observations made at Prince of Wales's 
Island, in July, August and September, 1840." 

3. " Register of Tidal Observations made at Singapore in July, 
August and September, 1840." 

These two papers were presented by the Directors of the East 
India Company, and communicated by P. M. Roget, M.D., Sec. R.S. 

4. " On the Anatomy and Physiology of certain structures in the 
Orbit, not previously described." By J. M. Ferrall, Esq., M.R.I.A. 
Communicated by Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., F.R.S. 

The author describes a distinct fibrous tunic, which he terms the 
tunica vaginalis oculi, continuous with the tarsal cartilages and 
ligaments in front, and extending backwards to the bottom, or apex 
of the orbit ; thus completely insulating the globe of the eye, and 
keeping it apart from the muscles which move it. The eye -ball is 
connected with this fibrous investment by a cellular tissue, so lax 
and delicate as to permit an easy and gliding motion between them. 
The use which the author assigns to this tunic is that of protecting 
the eye-ball from the pressure of its muscles while they are in ac- 
tion. This tunic is perforated at its circumference, and a few lines 
posterior to its anterior margin, by six openings, through which the 
tendons of the muscles emerge in passing to their insertions, and 
over which, as overpullies, they play in their course. A consequence 
of this structure is that the recti muscles become capable of giving 
rotatory motions to the eye without occasioning its retraction within 
the orbit, and without exerting injurious pressure on that organ. In 
those animals which are provided with a proper retractor muscle, 
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the recti muscles are, by means of this peculiar mechanism, enabled 
to act as antagonists to that muscle. 

5. " An account of some recent improvements in Photography." 
By H. F. Talbot, Esq. F.R.S. 

The author had originally intended, in giving an account of his 
recent experiments in photography, to have entered into numerous 
details with respect to the phenomena observed ; but finding that 
to follow out this plan would occupy a considerable time, he has 
thought that it would be best to put the Society, in the first place, 
in possession of the principal facts, and by so doing perhaps invite 
new observers into the field during the present favourable season for 
making experiments. He has, therefore, confined himself at present 
to a description of the improved photographic method, to which he 
has given the name of Calotype, and reserves for another occasion 
all remarks on the theory of the process. 

The following is the method of obtaining the Calotype pictures. 

Preparation of the Paper. — Take a sheet of the best writing 
paper, having a smooth surface, and a close and even texture. 

The watermark, if any, should be cut off, lest it should injure 
the appearance of the picture. Dissolve 100 grains of crystallized 
nitrate of silver in six ounces of distilled water. Wash the paper 
with this solution, with a soft brush, on one side, and put a mark on 
that side whereby to know it again. Dry the paper cautiously 
at a distant fire, or else let it dry spontaneously in a dark room. 
When dry, or nearly so, dip it into a solution of iodide of po- 
tassium containing 500 grains of that salt dissolved in one pint of 
water, and let it stay two or three minutes in this solution. Then 
dip it into a vessel of water, dry it lightly with blotting-paper, and 
finish drying it at a fire, which will not injure it even if held pretty 
near : or else it may be left to dry spontaneously. 

All this is best done in the evening by candlelight. The paper 
so far prepared the author calls iodized paper, because it has a uni- 
form pale yellow coating of iodide of silver. It is scarcely sensitive 
to light, but, nevertheless, it ought to be kept in a portfolio or a 
drawer, until wanted for use. It may be kept for any length of 
time without spoiling or undergoing any change, if protected from 
the light. This is the first part of the preparation of Calotype 
paper, and may be performed at any time. The remaining part 
is best deferred until shortly before the paper is wanted for use. 
When that time is arrived, take a sheet of the iodized paper and 
wash it with a liquid prepared in the following manner:—- 

Dissolve 100 grains of crystallized nitrate of silver in two ounces 
of distilled water; add to this solution one -sixth of its volume of 
strong acetic acid. Let this mixture be called A. 

Make a saturated solution of crystallized gallic acid in cold di- 
stilled water. The quantity dissolved is very small. Call this solu- 
tion B. 

When a sheet of paper is wanted for use, mix together the liquids 
A and B in equal volumes, but only mix a small quantity of them at 
a time, because the mixture does not keep long without spoiling. I 
shall call this mixture the Gallo-nitrate of silver. 



